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CHILE EMBARKS UPON 
SOCTALISTIC REGIME 


Government Plans to Put Basic In- 
dustries Under State Control 
for Benefit of Workers 


JUNTA OUSTS DAVILA AS CHIEF 


Holds He Is Too Moderate. U. S. 
Shows Concern Because of 
Large Investments 


The recent overthrow of the government 
of Chile and the establishment of a social- 
istic republic under the direction of Carlos 
Davila, former ambassador to the United 

. States, has been one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in South America in many 
months. When President Montero was 
driven from office early this month, the 
world did not view the event in the light 
of an ordinary revolution but as a move- 
ment which might have far-reaching conse- 
quences not only upon the future of Chile 
but also upon neighboring South American 
countries and upon other foreign nations. 
For the junta, or the group of rebels which 
established itself at the helm of govern- 
ment, announced its intention of inaugurat- 
ing drastic and even radical reforms. It 
was the supposed intention of the new 
leaders to reorganize the government and 
the industries of Chile along socialistic 
lines in order to alleviate the effects of un- 
employment and bring about a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth. Just how far 
the junta would go was not known. Even 
the members themselves were unable to 
agree, but it was generally accepted that 
the wealthy classes should be taxed heavily 
in order to create the new order and to 
provide jobs for the unemployed. 

DAVILA RESIGNS 


This difference of opinion among the 
new governmental leaders naturally re- 
sulted in contradictory statements of pol- 
icies. At first, it was held that all the 
industries would be taken over by the 
state, that foreign property would be con- 
fiscated. Later, however, Provisional Pres- 
ident Davila reassured foreigners having 
property or investments in Chile, stating 
that their rights would not be interfered 
with. The government did take action to 
reorganize the banking system of the coun- 
try. The central bank and the savings 
banks underwent changes of administration 
and were put under the control of councils 
of workers. Plans for the socialization of 
other industries were enunciated but were 
not actively put into effect when the head 
of the government was forced from office 
on June 12 because of his failure to agree 
with other members of the junta on these 
basic policies. Carlos Davila’s views were 
too moderate, it was held. The junta 
sought a man who would be more willing 
to take strong measures in giving birth to 
the socialist system. They selected Rol- 
ando Merino, who had been minister of 
the interior under Davila. 

It is yet too early to gauge the true im- 
port of the recent revolution in Chile. It 
may be that the government which has 
seized power will be short-lived and will 
be overthrown by a counter-revolution. 
Such events are always possible in any of 
the South American countries. Or, the 
junta now controlling the affairs of state 
may become decidedly radical and reor- 
ganize the government and the industries 
along lines similar to those which obtain 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 








Republican National Convention Renominates 
Herbert Hoover for Presidency 


“Herbert Hoover and no regrets.” Such 
was the keynote of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention as it opened in Chicago 
on June 14. As a matter of course, the 
delegates assembled in the “‘windy city” to 
renominate Mr. Hoover for the presidency. 
Save for the futile effort of Senator Joseph 
I. France of Maryland, there was no con- 
test for the nomination. Hard and fast 
tradition assures each president of renomi- 
nation by his party for a second term in 
office. 

From the keynote speech delivered on 
the first day of the convention by Senator 
L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, it appears that 
President Hoover will seek reélection on 
the basis of his past record. The keynoter 
devoted his entire attention to Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s record. He claimed that “Herbert 
Hoover was at grips with the forces of 
depression before the country as a whole 
had had time to realize the menace it 
faced.” He cited the various measures 
which have been put into effect to combat 
the forces of depression. Principal among 
these were the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the one-year moratorium 
on inter-governmental debts. The senator 
cited agricultural relief, a higher protec- 
tive tariff and reduction of the cost of na- 
tional defense, as other major accomplish- 
ments of the Republican administration. 

The policies of Herbert Hoover are gen- 
erally well known; his record over the past 
four years reveals them. He is for a high 
tariff; against direct federal relief for the 
unemployed; against a program of public 


works to furnish jobs; against the cancel- 
lation of war debts but believing they may 
have to be reduced; apparently against the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment, al- 
though willing to see some modification of 
existing laws; in favor of disarmament 
without sacrifice to adequate national de- 
fense. These are some of the more impor- 
tant issues on which President Hoover’s 
position is definitely known. 


During the coming campaign a great deal 
will be said about the record of the Re- 
publican administration over the past four 
years. It is expected that stress will be 
laid on the financial and economic meas- 
ures taken to relieve the effects of the de- 
pression. The benefits of the Glass-Stea- 
gall bill and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will be frequently set forth. 
Much will be said about Mr. Hoover’s 
qualifications to cope with present eco- 
nomic conditions. His background, expe- 
rience and training will be brought to the 
attention of the American people. All this 
is part of a definite program, conducted by 
Republicans and Democrats alike, to bring 
about the election of a candidate for office. 

Americans are of course very familiar 
with the president’s personality. It is the 
fate of those in high office to be continu- 
ously in the spotlight. Mr. Hoover is a 
quiet and retiring individual, caring little 
for social life and keeping very much to 
himself. He is not gifted with a dynamic 
personality and probably does not com- 
mand the popular enthusiasm which a 
number of his predecessors have enjoyed. 
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DEMOCRATS PREPARED 


‘FOR CHICAGO BATTLE 


Convention Gives Promise of Bitter 
Fight as Leaders Gather for 
Early Conferences 


ROOSEVELT VICTORY IS CLAIMED 


But Smith Forces Hope to Retain 
Sufficient Votes to Block 
Nomination 


As this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER is 
written, the Republican National Convention 
is in session. It is too early, however, to give 
an adequate account of the proceedings. Such 
a discussion must be reserved for next week. 
When this issue reaches our readers interest 
will be centered on the coming Democratic 
meeting. We are therefore reviewing the situ- 
ation in that party. 


Already leaders of the Democratic Party 
are beginning to gather in Chicago for their 
convention which opens June 27. Confer- 
ences and secret meetings are being held. 
The air is filled with rumors, which are 
promptly denied and supplanted by more 
rumors. Everything is uncertain, exciting, 
for when the Democrats meet no one 
knows what may hapen. It is the Demo- 
crats who put on the “big show” as far as 
national conventions are concerned. The 
Republicans are usually more orderly and 
go about their business in a fairly disci- 
plined manner. Had it not been for the 
outbreak over prohibition, and the move- 
ment to nominate some one other than 
Charles Curtis for the vice-presidency, the 
Republican convention this year would 
have been a colorless affair. But this is 
rarely the case with the Democrats. Each 
convention gives promise of a good fight. 
It happened in 1924 between Alfred E. 
Smith and William Gibbs McAdoo; it hap- 
pened in 1928 between Mr. Smith and the 
party drys; and it seems that Mr. Smith 
will once more be the chief contestant in 
1932 with Franklin D. Roosevelt as _ his 
opponent. 


ROOSEVELT 


Naturally the great topic of interest as 
the date for the opening of the convention 
nears is the candidacy of Governor Roose- 
velt of New York. Will he win the nomi- 
nation on the first ballot as his supporters 
so confidently predict? Or will the forces 
rallying around “Al” Smith be strong 
enough to keep Mr. Roosevelt from ob- 
taining the 770 votes necessary to nomi- 
nate? And if those forces are successful 
and Governor Roosevelt is not nominated, 
who in all likelihood will be the successful 
candidate? 


In considering Roosevelt’s chances of re- 
ceiving the nomination on the first, or on 
the first two or three ballots, it is impor- 
tant to take account of the character and 
strength of the anti-Roosevelt vote. It 
is conceded that Governor Roosevelt will 
have a majority and perhaps more than a 
majority when the first vote is cast. But 
can he muster the necessary two-thirds? 
It seems that he cannot unless he is able 
to win one or more of the favorite sons, 
who control their own state delegations, to 
his cause. Assuming that all the favorite 
sons keep their delegations for themselves 
on the first ballot or so, the anti-Roosevelt 
strength will, at a minimum, come to 411 
votes, 26 more than the 385 required to 
block his nomination. This vote will be 
made up as follows: 
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A MODERN NATIONAL CONVENTION 





Judge Samuel I. Sea- 
bury, who has been in- 
vestigating political cor- 
ruption in New York, 
has requested that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt remove 
Mayor Walker and has 
made severe charges of 
corruption against the 
latter. The governor is 
at present examining the 
evidence, with the as- 
sistance of two coun- 
sels. It cannot be learned 
when he will render his 
decision. It may be be- 
fore the convention and 
it may not be until after. 

Mayor Walker is a 
Tammany man, and if 
Governor Roosevelt 
should decide to force 
him from office before 
the convention, the Tam- 
many delegation may sup- 
port some other candi- 
date. But if the governor 
postpones settlement of 
the case until after the 
convention it is difficult 
to say what will be the 
attitude of Tammany. It 
is known that Mr. Curry 
and Mr. McCooey will 
be in Chicago some days 
before the opening of 
the convention, and it is 
also known that Mr. 





Smith will be there well 















































SMITH 

Connecticut... 16 

Massachusetts 36 

New Jersey 32 

Pennsylvania 18 

Rhode Island 10 
GARNER 

California 44 

Texas 46 
LEWIS 

Illinois 58 
WHITE 

Ohio 52 
REED 

Missouri 36 
BYRD 

Virginia 24 
MURRAY 

Oklahoma 16 

North Dakota 1 
RITCHIE 

Maryland 16 


Total 411 

James A. Farley, Democratic state chair- 
man of New York, and leader of those 
fighting for the nomination of Governor 
Roosevelt, is confident that some of the 
states supporting favorite sons will ask to 
change their vote before the end of the 
first ballot and that as a result his candi- 
date will be named. He claims at least 
691 votes on the first ballot while the 
Smith forces concede 596. It is difficult 
to say which is more nearly correct be- 
cause of at least two doubtful elements. 
It is not known just how the 76 votes from 
Pennsylvania and the 94 votes from New 
York will be divided. Of the Pennsylvania 
vote Smith seems certain of receiving at 
the very least 18. His supporters claim 34, 
while the Roosevelt camp is confident of 60 
votes from Pennsylvania. However, only 
the casting of the first ballot can give the 
exact figure. 

NEW YORK 

The position of New York is even more 
doubtful. The delegation is largely under 
the control of John F. Curry, Tammany 
leader, and John H. McCooey, Brooklyn 
leader, who will not decide upon the atti- 
tude they will take until a few days before 
and possibly not until after the convention 
meets. Should they decide to support 
Roosevelt he will have all or nearly all the 
94 votes from New York. Should they de- 
cide to support some other man, perhaps 
Smith, Roosevelt may not receive more 
than 45. He seems certain of at least this 
number. 

The attitude of Tammany toward Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is rendered uncertain prin- 
cipally on account of the celebrated case of 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York City. 


in advance of that date. 
But whether or not this coincidence is sig- 
nificant may not be learned until after the 
convention meets. 
CLAIMS 


Because of these doubtful quantities it 
is not possible accurately to estimate the 
probable strength of Governor Roosevelt 
on the first ballot. As this is written the 
New York governor has 480 delegates in- 
structed or pledged to support him. In 
addition to these he is counting on 60 from 
Pennsylvania and 45 from New York; on 
20 from Louisiana, 18 from Arkansas, 6 
from Porto Rico and 6 from the Canal 
Zone, all of which have sent uninstructed 
delegations to Chicago; lastly, he is confi- 
dent of securing the 26 North Carolina 
votes and the 30 Indiana votes, the last 
two states to hold primaries, (the former 
was held June 16 and the latter June 20). 
This makes a total of 691 claimed by Mr. 
Farley. 

It may be that these claims will not 
materialize, but there is now no reason to 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt will go into 
the convention with anything less than the 
578 votes required for a simple majority. 
If he does this he will be in a strategic 
position, as he will be in control of the 
convention. 

With a simple majority he will be able, 
if his lieutenants deem it expedient, to 
force the abandoning of the 
traditional two-thirds rule, 
making only a majority neces- 
sary to nominate. However, 
there is some doubt that the 
managers of the Roosevelt 
campaign will attempt to do 
this. The two-thirds rule is a 
fixed tradition to many Demo- 
crats, and any action to change 
it would cause the resentment 
of a number of delegates. 
Moreover, the Roosevelt 
forces do not believe that a 
change of rule is necessary. 
They are completely confident 
that the governor will be nom- 
inated on the first, or on a 
very early ballot, and see no 
need of risking the displeasure 
of delegates. 

PERMANENT CHAIRMAN 

More important still will be 
the vote for the permanent 
chairman of the convention. It 
is the custom always to elect, 
on the first day, a permanent 
chairman, who is_ usually 
agreed upon beforehand by 
party leaders and who is 


placed in office with little or no opposition. 
This year it was decided that Jouett 
Shouse, national executive chairman of the 
Democratic Party, should be given the po- 
sition. This seemed agreeable to all fac- 
tions and Governor Roosevelt was said to 
have “commended” Mr. Shouse for the 
job. 

But Mr. Shouse is known to feel friendly 
toward Mr. Smith and some time ago he 
advised state primary conventions to send 
uninstructed delegations rather than in- 
structed or pledged delegations to Chicago. 
It was his belief that delegates should be 
left free to choose the man who seemed 
best to them at the convention. The Roose- 
velt supporters have taken exception to this 
and have interpreted Mr. Shouse’s advice 
as an aid to the “stop-Roosevelt” move- 
ment. Accordingly they recently declared 
that they would seek to elect Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana permanent 
chairman in the place of Mr. Shouse. 


The result has been an open break be- 
tween Roosevelt and Smith followers. 
Governor Roosevelt and Mr. Farley have 
been charged with “double-crossing” Mr. 
Shouse, who, it is held, is entitled to the 
position by virtue of his services to the 
Democratic Party. But Mr. Farley has 
denied the accusation and contends that 
Governor Roosevelt did not “commend” 
Mr. Shouse, and that therefore Roosevelt 
supporters may vote as they see fit when 
the time comes to elect the permanent 
chairman. Thus, there will be a test of 
strength at the very outset of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Farley has agreed that the vote 
will probably be “decisive” and apparently 
thinks that if Senator Walsh is not made 
permanent chairman, Governor Roosevelt 
may not receive the nomination. But he 
feels certain that Mr. Shouse will be de- 
feated and that once this is accomplished 
it will be an easy matter to have his candi- 
date nominated. 


FAVORITE SONS 


This is the status of the Democratic 
political situation as the opening date for 
the convention nears. At this point, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt must be counted a heavy 
favorite to win. He has the nomination 
nearly within his grasp. Mr. Farley is en- 
deavoring to secure the support of several 
favorite sons. He is working particularly 
hard to obtain the 58 votes from Illinois 
which will be cast for Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis on the first ballot. It has been 
thought that there was some chance that 
Illinois and Oklahoma would find their way 
into the Roosevelt column. The other 
states, those voting for Smith, Garner, 
White, Byrd, Ritchie and Reed will proba- 
bly remain faithful to their candidates, or 
at least will not go over to Roosevelt. Of 
course, it must be remembered that this 
is the way the situation appears prior to 
the opening of the convention. It may 
change at any moment, for anything may 
happen where a Democratic National Con- 
vention is concerned, 
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Should it happen that Governor Roose- 
velt does not receive the nomination on an 
early ballot, the nominee will be decided 
upon, not by the convention at large but 
by a few political bosses who control the 
important state delegations. The “smoked- 
filled” room has figured prominently in 
past national conventions, both Democratic 
and Republican, and it seems that it will 
in Chicago if it becomes necessary to 
choose some candidate other than Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

There are certain key men who will be 
in a position to dictate this selection— 
such men as John F. Curry, the Tammany 
leader who is so powerful in New York. 
Mr. Frank Kent, writing in the Baltimore 
Sun, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of how the convention will be run in 
case of Governor Roosevelt’s defeat: 


However, Mr. Curry is by no means the 
only politician, not himself a recognized can- 
didate and without popular authority, who 
controls an entire state delegation. There are 
others. Among them might be mentioned: 

Frank Hague of New Jersey eeccccccusmn 32 

Tony Cermak of Illinois ween 58 

Tom Pendergast of Missouri 

Huey Long of Louisiana ............. 

Pat Harrison of Mississippi 

Then add to the list Oklahoma’s twenty- 
two, which are more completely owned by 
Alfalfa Bill Murray than even the Tammany 
delegates are owned by Curry, and you have 
a total of 282 votes (including New York) 
controlled by seven men, none of whom will 
figure importantly as candidates and who, 
after the first ballot or so, will have their 
delegates to do with as they will. 

It is easy to add to the list of controlled 
delegations. There are the Nevada 6, which 
will be guided by Senator Pittman; the Ar- 
kansas 18, which will take advice from Sena- 
tor Robinson; Virginia’s 24, which will mainly 
go as ex-Governor Byrd desires; West Vir- 
ginia’s 16, dominated by Senator Neely; 
Ohio’s 52, the bulk of whom will likely fol- 
low ex-Governor Cox; and Maryland’s 16, 
which will belong to Governor Ritchie. You 
can go through the roll of states, which al- 
together have 1,154 convention delegates and 
be safe in saying that at least 1,000 will be 
controlled by not more than twenty-five men. 

The point of all this is that if, as many 
now expect, the Roosevelt candidacy is 
blocked by Smith and the Smith choice 
blocked by Roosevelt and a deadlock then 
ensues, the nomination will be made in the 
“smoked-filled room” by a conference among 
these twenty-five controlling men, and not on 
the convention floor. There is no other way 
and no other place to make it. And there— 
if Mr. Roosevelt does not run away with the 
nomination—it will certainly be made. The , 
inevitable end of a deadlock is a conference 
among the state bosses. Out of such a con- 
ference, in 1924, came John W. Davis. No 
one can ever tell who will come out of such 
a conference. But there is one thing you can 
tell—and that is that the most pointed and 
pregnant question asked in the conference 
concerning every candidate will be this, “How 
much money can we raise for him?” Upon 
the answer the choice is likely to hinge. It 
generally has in the past. 











The trouble with “a political platform so 
simple that the man in the street could read 
it and understand it in a few minutes” is that 
he might remember it after the election. 

—Louisville CouRtER-J OURNAL 
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LESLIE’s WEEKLY (Culver Service) 


A DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF FORMER DAYS 
In 1872 the Democrats met in Ford’s Opera House in Baltimore, 
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MARKET PLACE AND THEATRE IN KALOWICE, 
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POLAND 








Different Aspects of Polish Corridor Dispute 
Voiced by Pole and East Prussian 


The problem of paramount interest in 
Eastern Europe is that of the Polish Corri- 
dor. This narrow strip of land, giving Po- 
land access to the sea, but splitting Ger- 
many into two sections, is the source of 
unending friction and disturbance. The 
Poles contend that the Corridor is vital to 
their national welfare, and the Germans 
charge that their country is divided, that 
Germans in the Corridor are oppressed, and 
that the existence of the Corridor is a 
threat to East Prussia, which they believe 
the Poles wish some day to acquire. 

With such a conflict of interest, it is 
natural that Poles and Germans should 
feel very strongly with regard to the Cor- 
ridor. There is evidence of much bitter- 
ness and ill-feeling between them. For in- 
stance, a German in East Prussia, takes 
this view of the problem: 


The Polish Corridor is the bone of conten- 
tion. Ever and ever there are quarrels on 
the borders. Germans who are quite inno- 
cent are arrested. Polish airplanes fly over 
the German limits. We are powerless against 
these encroachments and it is only possible to 
appeal to the League of Nations ..... 

The Polish question has not yet found a 
solution satisfactory to both parties. The 
Poles have a particular way of handling this 
problem. They intend to annex more countries 
hoping to live from the work of foreign na- 
tions. What is the effect of such a plan? The 
Poles will become more and more of a mi- 
nority and their state will perish because 
other nations will override the Poles. My 
opinion is that only a limitation behind na- 
tional boundaries will have a remaining suc- 
cess. .. . Now you may think that the Polish 
program has nothing to do with East Prussia 
of today. There, you are on a false way. I 
asserted some lines before the importance of 
national states. Do the Poles not remark this? 

. . They know this very well. Therefore 
they make strenuous efforts to Polonize the 
country. But the Polish government denies 
any participation. They have a private in- 
stitution—the Polish Propaganda. How do 
they proceed? Insurrections are caused and 
the government is forced to show authority. 
The Poles intend to destroy the Germans. 
Therefore they fight against German culture- 
institutions, especially against schools and the 
rights of Germans as citizens, as for instance, 
the right of election, of administration of 
offices, etc. Such are the methods of Poles in 
the annexed territories. . . . 

You may imagine that the hate against the 
Poles is very great. The East Prussians know 
very well their situation and their defense- 
lessness. Often, we perceive on the borders 
the concentration of Polish troops. Therefore 
it is just, when the mood against the Poles is 
hostile. . . . It is the duty of foreign states 
to recognize our situation and to give us an 
opportunity to show our will. 


It must be remembered that the above is 
the point of view of a German in East 
Prussia. The question of the Corridor is 
highly controversial and both Germans and 
Poles have very decided opinions. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by a 
Pole expresses a more matter of fact at- 


The Polish population has a very great in- 
terest in the matter of the Polish Corridor 
which is considered to be absolutely necessary 
to the prosperity of the Polish state, being the 
sole access to the sea. There is every reason 
to think that our country will oppose herself 
with all her power to every attempt to dis- 
possess her of this one way to the sea. 

Of course it is to be admitted that the Cor- 
ridor is the source of unpleasantness to the 
Germans, dividing their country into two 
parts without land communication, but that is 
more a matter of national ambition than real 
inconvenience, as the Polish government gives 
to the Germans every practical possibility for 
communication of both parts of the German 
territory. 


But Europeans have interests other than 
purely political and controversial problems. 
Their letters reveal great attachment to 
their homes, their immediate surroundings 
and the cities in which they live. For ex- 
ample, a correspondent in Amsterdam, 
which has the reputation of being one of 
the most delightful cities of Europe, gives 
the following description of her “home 
town”: 


I was rather amused that you think Wash- 
ington has no tall buildings. We should think 
them very tall indeed—4 stories we think high 
already. We have one skyscraper in Amster- 
dam of 14 stories, and we are quite proud of 
it. It is the feature of that quarter. 


The old parts of Amsterdam are lovely— 
very quaint and picturesque with beautifully 
gabled houses. The Amstel is a canalized river 
that runs through Amsterdam (formerly 
Amsteldam). I have to pass it every morn- 
ing I go to school and every morning it is a 
new joy to me as the borders are so beautiful. 
Then we are also proud of our four canals 
that run right through the town 
called Singel, Heerengracht, 
(Gentlemen’s Canal), Keyjers- 
gracht (Emperor’s Canal), and 
Prinsengracht, (Prince’s Canal). 
Aren’t the names jolly! Along 
the water side are planted trees 
—on the side of the houses the 
rich merchants lived in the 
seventeenth century. Unfortun- 
ately those houses are now let as 
offices, but still they try to keep 
their fronts intact. On the water 
are many gay colored barges so 
the whole offers a very pictur- 
esque aspect, especially in spring 
with the tender green of trees. 
For modern traffic the canals are 
absolutely impractical, narrow 
and occasionally a motor car 
drives into the water. But for 
beauty’s sake they are left as 
they are. A cry of horror would 
be raised if anyone should sug- 
gest changing the canals. 





MANCHUKUO 





Prior to the adjournment 
of the Japanese Diet on June 
14, the Seiyukai and Minseito 
parties adopted a_ resolution 
calling upon the government 


Manchukuo régime under Henry Pu-Yi. 
The resolution, of course, was not binding 
just as a resolution passed by the United 
States Congress could not oblige the gov- 
ernment to extend recognition to a foreign 
power. Such action lies with the executive 
branch of the government. 





GOLD WITHDRAWALS 


The heavy withdrawal of gold from this 
country by Europeans during the past nine 
months reached a climax last week as the 
Bank of France ordered that all the money 
to its credit in New York banks be con- 
verted into gold and transported to France. 
This outflow of gold, which started last 
September when Great Britain suspended 
the gold standard, has been the cause of 
considerable uncertainty in banking cen- 
ters. Many countries feared for the stabil- 
ity of the dollar, believing that it would 
follow the course of the English pound. In 
order to protect themselves against disas- 
ter, foreign banks having money due them 
by American banks began converting these 
balances into gold and shipping them home. 
The movement of gold was further accel- 
erated by the action of many Americans 
who heard the rumors of the instability of 
the dollar and invested their funds in for- 
eign securities or currencies. 

Since September, the gold stocks of the 
Federal Reserve banks have been greatly 
reduced because of this efflux to Europe. 
On September 16—a few days before 
Great Britain abandoned the gold standard 
—the total gold stocks in the United States 
were slightly in excess of $5,000,000,000, 
or nearly one-half of the world’s total gold 
supply. The net loss since that time has 
been more than $1,000,000,000 until today 
the total gold reserves of this country 
amount to about $3,900,000,000. Most of 
these withdrawals have been made by the 
four countries of Europe which have re- 
mained firmly anchored to the gold stand- 
ard — France, Switzerland, Belgium and 
Holland. 

Now that the outward movement is con- 
sidered to have come to an end, American 
bankers feel confident in the future stabil- 
ity of the dollar. The ability of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to supply sufficient 
quantities of gold to meet these unusually 
heavy demands on the part of foreign 
countries has been demonstrated during the 
past nine months. The immediate out- 
come of last week’s action of the Bank of 
France in repatriating its gold from this 
country was to give the dollar a firmer 
position on the money markets of the 
world. During recent weeks, the dollar, 
measured in terms of Swiss francs, belgas, 
guilders or French francs, has on numerous 
occasions slumped to low levels. This de- 
cline in the value of the American mone- 
tary unit was of course due to the lack of 
confidence in the stability of the American 
financial structure and the uncertainty as 
to the future of the gold standard in this 
country. 











THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 














On a certain island in the South Pacific 
there are no rates, unemployment, crime, in- 
come-tax, jazz-bands, wireless-talks or inhabit- 
ants. —London PuncH 





A presidential candidate must have two hats 
—one to throw in the ring and the other to 
talk through. <° —]J UDGE 





A Pennsylvania_woman in jail six months 
gained .22 pounds, and that of itself ought to 
be a lesson to her. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Proceedings in Washington tend to the con- 
clusion that taxation with representation may 
be about as unpopular as taxation without. 

—Keokuk Datty Gate City 





“Money,” said Hi Ho, the sage of China- 
town, “is most to be admired when it seeks 
usefulness instead of entertainment. 

—Washington Star 





The gentlemafi is solid mahogany; the fash- 
ionable man is only veneer. 
—J. G. Holland 





Maybe Wall Street is only a “peanut stand,” 
as Gen. Dawes says, but more than one kind 
of nut has been roasted there. 

—Lynchburg News 





A scientist says a mosquito can fly 14 hours 
without alighting. But it seldom does. 
—Florence (Ala.) Heratp 





Had the Hawaiian hailstorm come several 
years sooner it might have checked the ukulele 
scourge before it got out of control. 

—Hamilton (Ohio) Eventnc JourRNAL 





We are being governed by a lot of cheap 
politicians—Gen. John J. Pershing. The 
general either doesn’t have to pay any taxes 
or else wasn’t thinking in financial terms, 
anyhow. —Nashville BANNER 





The expenses of the disarmament parley 
delegates have been reduced by $5,000 a 
month, or just about the cost of firing one 
shell from the biggest guns. 

—Omaha EveENING Wortp-HERALD 





Even if our ambassadors were favorably 
inclined, we don’t suppose we keep one in 
London long enough to make a_ two-short- 
pants suit worth while. 

—Des Moines Tripune 





Man is, properly speaking, based upon hope, 
he has no other possession but hope; this 
world of his is emphatically the place of hope. 

—Carlyle 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Junta (hoon’ta), 
Juan Esteban Montero (hwan ess-tay-bahn’ 
mon-tay’ro—first o as in or, second o as in 
go), Rolando Merino (ro-lahn’do—o as in go 
—may-ree’no), Asociacién Popular Revolu- 
cionaria Americana (ah-so-see-a-syon’—o as in 
or — po-poo-lahr’, ray-vo-loo-syo-nah’reea, 
ah-may-ree-kah’nah), Apra (ah’prah), Iba- 
fez (ee-bahn’yaith), Curzio Malaparte (koor’- 
tseeo mah-lah-pahr’tay), Coup d’Etat (koo- 
day-tah’), Leonid Leonov (lay-o-need’ lay-o- 
noff’—o as in or). 
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titude: 


This famous Netherlands city is proud of its canals. They are inadequate to meet traffic needs 


formally to recognize the new but they will hardly be altered as the Dutch wish to preserve the beauty of the city. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


S THIS is written the Republican Na- 

tional Convention is in full session. 
The renomination of President Hoover is 
of course a foregone conclusion and the 
convention lacks the excitement which pre- 
vails when the nominee is unknown. How- 
ever, two important developments have 
lent interest to the proceedings at Chicago. 
A fight over prohibition and a movement 
to “unhorse” Vice-President Curtis was 
well under way as soon as the delegates 
met. 

Wet and dry leaders were deadlocked 
over the prohibition plank to be incorpo- 
rated into the platform. The one side was 
for outright repeal and the other for some 
form of resubmission. The administration 
apparently favored the submission of an 
amendment which would permit wet states 
to dispense with federal control of liquor 
while dry states would continue under the 
present arrangement. It was said that 
such a declaration in the platform would 
not be acceptable to wet leaders. It 
seemed probable that the issue would not 
be settled by the platform committee but 
would be carried to the floor of the con- 
vention. The wets were convinced that 
anything less than a frank declaration on 
prohibition, admitting its failure, would be 
ruinous to the party in November. The 
leaders, Nicholas Murray Butler and Sen- 
ator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, were 
determined to do their utmost to force 
such a plank into the platform. It seems, 
at this writing, that they will have great 
difficulty in doing this, as the administra- 
tion is anxious to appeal to both dry and 
wet voters and wishes to adopt a plank ac- 
ceptable to both. 

It is even more difficult to say at this 
moment how far the movement to nomi- 
nate a new vice-president will go. The 
administration is supporting Vice-President 
Curtis, but there are many who feel that 
he is too old and that the ticket would gain 
strength by the substitution of another 
name, The name most frequently men- 
tioned is that of Charles G. Dawes. While 
he has let it be understood that he is not 


a candidate, it is said that at least twenty 
state delegations are ready to vote for him. 
General Dawes, it seems, does not want 
the nomination, but many believe he would 
accept it if the party drafts him. 

a) 


6 E ARE both going to Lausanne 

with a determination to make the 
conference effective and to get decisions 
which will be good and which will be prac- 
tical.’ These were the words of Ramsay 
MacDonald early last week after a two- 
day conference with the new premier of 
France, Edouard Herriot. While no for- 
mal agreement between the heads of the 
two governments was reached, it is under- 
stood that they view many of the serious 
problems confronting Europe in a similar 
manner and will work to bring about a 
solution at Geneva and Lausanne. 

After the two statesmen had conferred 
in Paris, they left for Geneva where they 
hoped to instill new life and vigor into the 
disarmament conference which has been 
spending several weeks in futile debates 
on the question of “offensive” and “de- 
fensive” weapons of warfare. Despite the 
apparent simplicity of this question, the 
delegates have been unable to agree upon 
aggressive instruments and thus have been 
unable to work for their abolition. It is 
now said to be the desire of Mr. Mac- 
Donald to have the conference tackle the 
disarmament problem from a less contro- 
versial point of view, that is, by recom- 
mending an armaments truce for a period 
of several years. 

From Geneva, the French and British 
leaders went to Lausanne to take up the 
task of reaching an agreement on repara- 
tions payments, Both were silent as to 
the steps they would recommend at the 
conference, although it was evident that 
their decision would be governed largely 
by the attitude of other representatives. 
It appeared likely that the outcome of 
the Lausanne parley would be an addi- 
tional moratorium on reparations pending 
the outcome of the elections in this coun- 
try. The European nations are convinced 
that the issue of war debts and reparations 
can be satisfactorily settled only when the 
United States is willing to participate in 
discussions on the problems. 

a) 


S THE present session of Congress 
approaches its final days, the prob- 
lem of reconciling the opposing views on 
unemployment relief is absorbing an in- 
creasing share of attention. While the 
House has accepted the Garner bill, it is 
certain that this measure will not be sat- 
isfactory to the Senate. Last week the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which has had the relief bills under 
consideration, decided to substitute the 
Wagner bill for that of Mr. Garner. It 
is expected that a compromise will be 
reached should the Senate decide in favor 
of the Wagner proposal. 
There is considerable doubt, however, 
that the Senate will agree to the Wagner 
bill because of its provision call- 











ing for a $500,000,000 bond issue 
for public works. This section 
is objectionable to the adminis- 
tration, and Republican senators 
supporting the president’s views 
are endeavoring to substitute the 
Barbour bill which contains all 
the relief recommendations made 
by President Hoover. The Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 
however, has pigeonholed this 
bill and has accepted the Wagner 
proposal instead. 

The Wagner bill as it left the 
hands of the committee was 
somewhat modified. The section 
providing for loans of $300,000,- 
000 to states for the relief of suf- 
fering and distress had previously 
been lifted bodily from the bill 
and voted upon as a_ separate 
measure. It was accepted by the 
Senate and sent to the House. 
The other sections of the Wag- 
ner bill provide (1) that the Re- 








ALL WET, EVIDENTLY 


—Sykes in N. Y. EVENING Post 


construction Finance Corpora- 
tion shall be permitted to sell 
$1,500,000,000 in additional 


bonds and lend the proceeds for 
self-liquidating projects, and (2) 
that a $500,000,000 bond issue 
for public works shall be author- 
ized. 


a) 
HILE the Senate has 
passed an economy Dill 
which will save $131,000,000 


during the next year, it is not 
certain that the House will ac- 
cept its various sections. In the 
first place, the bill contains the 
president’s furlough plan which 
would oblige all federal em- 
ployees to take a thirty-day vaca- 
tion without pay. The House re- 
jected this proposal by a two-to- 
one vote when it was up for con- 
sideration some time ago. There 
are many who believe the House 
will be unwilling to reverse its 
decision and now accept the fur- 
lough, 

















Members of the conference 
committee have been working on 
the two economy bills—the one 
passed by the Senate and the other 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN—! 


—Talburt in WASHINGTON NEws 








by the House—in an effort to ad- 

just the differences and whip a bill into 
final shape. It was expected that the con- 
ferees would accept the furlough plan al- 
though a number of them expressed them- 
selves in favor of the straight ten per cent 
cut which had been accepted by the Sen- 
ate but later was replaced by the furlough 
plan. At any rate, final action on the 
economy program appeared imminent last 
week as both houses were anxious to 
dispose of the matter, 

Even if the bill is accepted in the form 
passed by the Senate, the savings will be 
insufficient to balance the budget. The 
original bill provided for total economies 
amounting to $238,000,000, but after vari- 
ous items had been stricken out, the total 
was much less. In spite of the deficiency 
of $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 estimated 
for next year, it does not appear that Con- 
gress is disposed to levy additional taxes 
or is able to enact sufficient economies to 
bring the budget into complete balance. 


Fm) 


| igpriesy of settling the differences in 
Anglo-Irish relations, the recent con- 
ference of Eamon de Valera and Ramsay 
MacDonald in London only tended further 
to divide the two governments on the is- 
sues which have confronted them for many 
weeks—the oath of allegiance and the land 
annuities. After a conference of more 
than five hours, the Irish and British sep- 
arated, frankly announcing that their at- 
tempts at reconciliation had been fruitless 
and that there is a decided rift between 
them. On the question of the oath of al- 
legiance to the British king, which Mr, de 
Valera insists must be abolished from the 
Trish Constitution, neither side was willing 
to give in. The Irish insisted that it was 
a domestic problem and that their parlia- 
ment had the right to abolish it. The 
British, on the other hand, remained firm 
in their contention that such action would 
constitute a violation of the Anglo-Irish 
treaty of 1921. 

On the other point at issue—the land 
annuities which the Irish are held to owe to 
the British who formerly owned their land 
—the outcome was hardly more satisfac- 
tory. Mr. de Valera and his associates 
insisted that further payments would not 
be forthcoming. It was expected that this 
issue would reach a climax late last week 
when the annual instalments on the land 
payments were due. The state of dead- 
lock over these two issues has cast a cloud 
of uncertainty over the impending Imperial 
Conference at Ottowa. It is doubtful, un- 
less there is some amelioration in Anglo- 
Irish relations, that the Irish government 
will even send delegates to the conference. 


a) 


RESIDENT PAUL VON. HINDEN- 

BURG last week affixed his signature 
to an emergency decree imposing extremely 
heavy taxes upon the German people. The 
decree was submitted to the aged president 
by Franz von Papen, the new chancellor of 
Germany. According to the terms of the 


new law, every German gainfully employed 
will be obliged to contribute funds to the 
government. The rate of the new income 
tax starts at one and one-half per cent on 
the smaller salaries, and gradually mounts 
as the income increases. In addition, a 
new tax has been placed upon the sale of 
salt. Not only does the decree impose 
these additional taxes, but it makes drastic 
reductions in expenditures for the unem- 
ployment dole and for pensions to war 
veterans. It was also thought likely last 
week that the president would sign another 
decree which would remove the ban re- 
cently placed upon the storm troops or 
“brown army” of Adolf Hitler. 

Many people in Germany have expressed 
great surprise at the new emergency de- 
cree signed by von Hindenburg. It will be 
recalled that one of his objections to the 
policies of former Chancellor Briining was 
that the chancellor was governing the 
country by means of emergency decrees 
rather than by the support of the Reich- 
stag. In fact, the rupture occurred when 
the president refused to authorize addi- 
tional decrees. Now, it is pointed out, 
Herr von Hindenburg has signed the most 
drastic of all the emergency decrees. 


. 


Cw 


ELIEVING that in the present de- 

pression the president should recreate 
the Council of National Defense which 
functioned during the war to codrdinate 
and supervise American industries, a group 
of eighty leading citizens recently peti- 
tioned Mr, Hoover to take such action. 
The president, however, in replying to this 
request, announced his opposition to such 
a plan on the ground that the resurrection 
of the council would not tend to improve 
conditions, The president further held 
that the present organization of the gov- 
ernment was adequate to cope with the 
situation and that the various departments 
constitute “the most effective economic 
council that could be devised because they 
have behind them both authority and co- 
operation.” 

The council in question was created in 
1916 for the purpose of concentrating and 
making available the resources of the na- 
tion to prosecute the war. It was composed 
of the secretaries of war, commerce, inte- 
rior, navy, agriculture, labor and a group 
of seven private citizens who acted in an 
advisory capacity. Since 1921, Congress 
has made no appropriations for this agency, 
and as a result it has not been functioning 
since then. 

The request for the re-creation of this 
governmental body is quite consistent with 
an increasing feeling on the part of large 
numbers of Americans that authority to 
cope with the depression should be dele- 
gated either to the president or to a su- 
preme economic council. It is their be- 
lief that the country needs a form of dic- 
tatorship which will be able to act rapidly 
and efficiently with the grave problems 
now demanding solution. 
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STUDIES OF OPINION 
XVI 
Congress, since it convened last De- 


cember, has been made to shoulder much 
of the blame for the deepening of the de- 
pression and for the continued loss of con- 
fidence in all parts of the country. Nu- 
merous have been the statements that the 
national legislature should adjourn as soon 
as possible in order to give the nation a 
chance to move toward recovery. Briefly, 
there are many who believe that so long 
as Congress remains in session there can 
be no revival of confidence. 

The New Republic takes exception to 
this theory that Congress is responsible for 
so many of our ills. In an editorial en- 
titled “Confidence,” it makes an analysis of 
the causes of that phenomenon, taking each 
one separately and examining the relation 
Congress has had to it. For instance, with 
respect to bank failures, it says: 


Depositors are afraid that banks will fail, 
not because Senators make speeches, but be- 
cause banks have failed by the thousands. 
Many of these failures were innocent, so far 
as the management of the particular banks 
were concerned; others were not (City Trust 
Company). But in either case the depositors’ 
fear is just as real. When banks have ceased 
to fail for a long enough period, depositors 
will regain a corresponding amount of confi- 
dence. There is now some improvement to 
be observed in this respect. And note well, 
the improvement is due, not to any act of 
the private banking fraternity, but to an act 
of Congress—the Glass-Steagall bill. 





As this is written, approximately 100 ex- 
soldiers an hour are arriving in Washing- 
ton to demand payment of the bonus. As 
the ranks of the so-called B. E. F. swell the 
situation becomes more and more serious. 
Facilities for their accommodation are 
lacking; yet they remain steadfast in their 
intention to remain until 1945 if necessary 
to collect their bonus. The New Republic 
makes the following comment: 


While we disapprove of the purpose of the 
veterans in marching on Washington, we are 
not insensible to the pathos which lies behind 
the presence of many of them in the straggling 
army which is causing so much distress of 
that and a dozen other cities. There is one 
fact which is generally overlooked by critics 
of the bonus army, such as General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, who spoke bitterly the other day 
about the impossibility of a similar phenome- 
non in Great Britain. Sir Ian forgot that 
England has an unemployment insurance sys- 

tem while America has none. It is safe to 











assume that practically all of the thousands 
of war veterans who have lately moved on 
Washington are out of work. And it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that in their semi-starved 
condition, they feel they can hardly do any 
worse on the road than by staying at home. 
The bonus marchers convey a political object 
lesson very different from the one they intend. 
They are an exhibit of the callous cruelty of 
our planless, conscienceless and selfish civili- 
zation. 





The suggestion has been made that the 
Lausanne conference on reparations be fol- 
lowed by a great conference in London for 
the purpose of discussing the world’s eco- 
nomic ills. The United States has con- 
sented to join on the condition that such 
topics as reparations, war debts, disarma- 
ment and tariffs be left out of the dis- 
cussion. The New Republic takes this view 
of the government’s attitude: 


The United States is to enter a world-wide 
monetary conference to be held in London 
some time after the Lausanne meeting has 
come to an end. While we are warmly in 
favor of international codperation by America, 
we must confess that we can only throw our 
cap a couple of inches in the air at this news. 
For war debts are to be excluded from the 
discussion; so are reparations; so is the 
American tariff. To have an _ international 
economic conference without discussing these 
things is like leaving out of “Hamlet” not 
only the Prince but Elsinore, Ophelia and the 
whole second act. 


SOVIET RIVER 


Leonid Leonov is one of the few modern 
Russian writers who have received recog- 
nition in this country. His latest novel, 
“Soviet River” (New York: The Dial 
Press. $2.50) has been acclaimed by those 
who, remembering the works of the Russian 
writers of the past century, see in Leonov 
great possibilities and the making of a 
genius in the literary field. And this young 
writer (Mr. Leonov is only thirty) does 
show promise. He displays considerable 
skill in the art of description and in the 
portrayal of deep feelings. So much of 
his book is devoted to description of the 
landscape, the people, the conflicts of mod- 


_ ern Russia that the reader demanding rapid 


action will be disappointed and bored with 
“Soviet River.” 

The author has attempted to give us a 
picture of the gigantic struggle which is 
holding the Russian people in its grip. He 
tells of the building of a cellulose factory 
on the banks of the River Sot, located in a 

remote corner of Russia. 
The backwardness of the 
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“SOVIET RIVER” 


peasants in that region, 
their misgivings as to 
the five-year plan, the 
failure encountered by 
those in charge of the 
project and the tre- 
mendous obstacles which 
have to be overcome are 
told in a colorful and 
understanding manner. 

It is in these descrip- 
tions rather than in the 
development of the plot 
that the author has dis- 
played real talent. In 
fact, one wonders if Mr. 
Leonov has not buried 
the plot too deeply in 
the labyrinth of descrip- 
tive detail for it is often 
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iH ‘( quite difficult for the 

4a reader to follow the 
story. And in many 


places he takes us on 
such long detours that 
we have a hard time re- 
turning to the main 
theme of the book. 
These separate episodes, 
interesting though they 
are, do not tend to make 
for easy reading. “Sov- 
iet River” should not be 
tackled by those who 
wish pure relaxation, for 
they will find to their 
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dismay that they will have steadily to con- 
centrate in order to follow Mr. Leonov in 
his lyric wanderings. 


20,000 YEARS 


In a period when crime is a subject up- 
permost in the minds of most thinking 
Americans, when there are so many con- 
flicting views as to the most effective 
method of handling it and when sweeping 
reforms are being advocated by officials in 
high position, the recent work of one of 
America’s most eminent authorities on the 
subject, Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing 
Sing prison, is a real contribution to a 
better understanding of the entire problem. 
“Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing” 
(New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $3.00) is in a sense an auto- 
biography of a man who has attained such 
wide acclaim during recent years for his 
unusual manner of directing the affairs of 
one of America’s most important prisons. 
But the real value of the warden’s book 
does not lie in the recital of events in his 
life. He treats the subject of criminals in 
such an intelligent manner and presents 
the facts with such a high degree of under- 
standing and common sense that the reader 
cannot but be deeply impressed and influ- 
enced by his contribution. 

Aside from the few pages here and there 
devoted to description such as the working 
and organization of the prisoners’ league at 
Sing Sing, the book is one which can be 
set aside only with reluctance, so interest- 
ingly has the author handled his subject. 
He has aptly chosen actual cases to demon- 
strate a point which he wishes to convey 
rather than to deal in abstractions and 
vague theory. As a result, one finds within 
the covers of this book all the human in- 
terest, all the pathos and tragedy required 
by those who dislike dull reading. 

Particularly valuable are the last five or 
six chapters of the book which are devoted 
to an explanation of Warden Lawes’ phi- 
losophy of crime and prisons. It is in 
these pages that he penetrates below the 
surface of the problem and treats the fun- 
damentals which must be taken into ac- 
count if one hopes to extricate crime from 
our midst and adjust to society the misfits 
known as the criminals. And in doing this, 
he does not use high-sounding language but 
faces squarely hard realities and facts. He 
does not spare criticism where criticism is 
due, but it is in no way destructive, for he 
does offer solutions which would bear se- 
rious and intelligent study by those in 
charge of America’s crime problem. 


MONEY SIMPLIFIED 


During the past year or so the average 
person who has made a sincere attempt to 
keep abreast with events of national im- 
portance, has frequently found himself 
baffled by the complexity of the problems 
at hand. The economic situation has 
naturally resulted in the discussion in the 
press, in books and in Congress of ques- 
tions of a purely economic and financial 
nature. The ordinary layman is not 
familiar with these questions. He does 
not know the technical terms which are 


used and misused and often he despairs of 
understanding the intricate developments 
which are daily taking place. 

Donald B. Woodward and Marc A. Rose, 
financial editor and editor of Business 
Week, have sensed the need of a book ex- 
plaining in simple and clear terms what 
everyone needs to know about our mone- 
tary system. Acting on the supposition 
that their readers know nothing at all 
about the subject, the authors have made 
“A Primer of Money” (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.00) as 
elementary as possible. Their purpose is 
to show that financial problems are not 
so confusing as they are thought to be, 
and that any person, once he gets behind 
the technical terms, can arrive at an under- 
standing of them. 

The accomplishment of this purpose 
makes “A Primer of Money” a valuable 
book. Here one finds an explanation of 
bimetallism, the gold standard, interest, 
credit, inflation, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and general banking practice. There 
is also a discussion of present-day financial 
problems. It is a book which can be read 
with interest, but which should also be 
read carefully, for the subject, although 
simply treated, is still complex. 

COUP D’ETAT 

The tactics employed by European 
leaders of the past decade or so in over- 
throwing a number of governments consti- 
tute the central theme of the latest book 
of Curzio Malaparte, the young Italian 
writer. ‘Coup d’Etat: The Technique of 
Revolution” (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. $2.50) is not so ponderous as the title 
would indicate and does not, as one might 
be led to believe, deal in abstractions. 
Signor Malaparte writes in a lucid and 
straightforward manner. He differs from 
the majority of contemporary Italian 
writers by using short and direct sentences. 

Throughout the pages of this book is 
unfolded the story of the overthrow of 
the Kerensky government in Russia by 
Trotsky and a small group of followers. 
Later the clash between Stalin and Trotsky 
is told in a clear manner. Our attention 
is then carried to the events in Poland 
leading up to the Pilsudski dictatorship; 
the career of Primo de Rivera in Spain; 
the Fascist revolution in Italy and the rise 
of the Hitlerite movement in Germany 
with an interlude dealing with the Na- 
poleonic maneuvers. 

All this makes interesting reading for 
the person who is familiar with the his- 
torical background of these revolutionary 
movements. Signor Malaparte takes it for 
granted that his readers know the history 
of post-war Europe as well as that of the 
Napoleonic ventures. His task is to show 
how the revolutionary forces have come 
to power, why some attempts to seize 
power have been fruitless, the strategy em- 
ployed in each case and the similarity be- 
tween the various movements. Particu- 
larly interesting is his discussion of the 
Fascist movement in Italy since he was a 
participant in it and was even a member 
of the Mussolini army which marched on 
Rome in 1922. 
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Last week, we followed the fortunes of 
General Jackson who made the race for 
the presidency in 1824, received the pop- 

ular vote and the largest 


Campaign number of: electoral votes, 
af but who lost the presidency 
1828 when the election went to 


the House of Representa- 
tives. It seems that the 
General was not at that time especially 
eager for the presidential office. He had 
declared that he was not equipped for the 
place and seems not to have cared greatly 
for it. But after the defeat in the House 
of Representatives, he changed his mind. 
He felt that he had been unjustly treated. 
He thought that Henry Clay and John 
Quincy Adams had made a corrupt deal by 
which Clay had thrown his support to 
Adams. This was an affront to Jackson 
and he took up the cudgels and began a 
systematic fight to gain the presidency in 
1828. The campaign was carried on with 
thoroughness during the entire period of 
the Adams administration. 

It was greatly in Jackson’s favor that 
Adams was not a popular politician. He 
was a man of broad learning and was pos- 
sessed with certain of the characteristics of 
the statesman but he disdained the arts of 
politics. He was austere in appearance and 
manner and made no attempt to win either 
the popular support or the favor of politi- 
cians. Henry Clay was drawn to him by 
the bonds of mutual advantage. But other 
leaders, such as Crawford, Calhoun and 
Martin Van Buren, the political “boss” of 
New York, were arrayed against him and 
they turned to Jackson as the most prom- 
ising adversary of the administration. 


The group which was gathering around 
Jackson began to call themselves Demo- 


crats. They talked a great deal about the 
desirability of securing rule 
Rise by the people. They 
- claimed that the old caucus 
system prevented the judg- 
Democrats 


ment of the people from 
prevailing. They called for 
the election of presidential electors by di- 
rect vote. A number of the states had 
chosen their electors by the action of their 


legislatures. There were demands for a 
constitutional amendment changing the 
mode of the presidential election. The 


movement for such a change, though logi- 
cal enough, failed just as such movements 
by the score have failed since then. The 
issue as to whether the archaic scheme of 
electing a president should be altered is 
still being thrashed out from time to time 
by the American people. The opposition 
to the administration was carried on with 
feeling but without any very concrete issue 
other than the quite general demand for 
more democratic practices in politics and 
for a system by which the people might 
rule more directly. The cry, “Hurrah for 
Jackson,” became a good substitute for 
the proclaiming of issues. 


At the same time, the administration 
forces were taking form under the title, 
“National Republican.” This term was 

later to change to Whig. 


The President Adams took no 
National part in the effort at his re- 

. election. The leadership of 
Republicans 


the administration forces 
fell to Henry Clay. Clay 
undertook the formation and maintenance 
of a party devoted to his so-called ‘““Amer- 
ican System.” As we saw last week, he 
stood for a program of internal improve- 
ments—for the building of roads and 
canals at the expense of the national gov- 
ernment—and for a protective tariff to 
foster industries. He hoped by this com- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


bination to secure the support of the 
agrarian west and the industrial northeast. 

This group was inclined to accept the old 
Federalist doctrine of a liberal construc- 
tion of the Constitution, whereas the Dem- 
ocrats were inclinéd to the principle of 
strict construction and states’ rights. 

The system of nomination by congres- 
sional caucuses was dead by this time, the 
endorsement of state legislatures having 
been substituted. The legislature of Ten- 
nessee led off with the endorsement of 
Andrew Jackson in 1825, three years in ad- 
vance of the elections. 

A third party put in its appearance in 
1828, though it did not assume large pro- 
portions. It was the Anti-Masonic Party. 
William Morgan, a Mason, published a 
book purporting to reveal the secrets of 
the order and shortly thereafter he disap- 
peared. Great popular feeling was aroused 
and a strong movement calling for the sup- 
pression of secret orders and particularly 
of Masonry developed and culminated in 
the placing of a ticket in the field. Jack- 
son was a Mason but Adams was not. 


The campaign was characterized further 
by mudslinging and personal abuses. 
Charges were made involving the personal 

morality and public recti- 


Mudslinging tude of the candidates. 
and John Bach McMaster, in 
pre his “History of the People 


of the United States,” Vol- 
ume Five, describes the 
conduct of the campaign in this way: 
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The overthrow of the congressional and 
legislative caucus, the want of party organiza- 
tion, the absence of the National Convention 
and the nominating machinery of later days, 
the almost universal adoption of the general 
ticket or the district system and the great ex- 
tension of the suffrage, the outcry against the 
“dynasty of the secretaries,” the demand for 
a President who was a “man of the people,” 
and the belief that Jackson had really been 
cheated out of the presidency by bargain and 
corruption, left all matters of detail entirely 
in the hands of the people. 

Never before, as a consequence, were such 
appeals made to the voter. The mass of cam- 
paign literature surpasses anything of the kind 
that ever went before in quantity, scurrility, 
and falsehood. Records, both public and 
private, were ransacked, the career of each 
candidate was passed in review, and no act 
of the least importance was suffered to go 
unquestioned. Jackson was charged with 
marrying his wife before she was divorced 
from her first husband; with the murder of 
six deserters from the militia at Mobile in 
1815; with being a party to Burr’s conspiracy; 
with usurping the powers of Congress and 
making war on Spain by invading Florida; 
with defying and disobeying the orders of the 
President by capturing St. Marks and Pensa- 
cola; with executing Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
without trial; with banishing citizens of Pen- 
sacola on the charge of being spies in time of 
peace; with unlawfully and arbitrarily forcing 
Colonel Collaver to surrender archives and 
documents when Governor of Florida; with 
placing military above civil power at New 
Orleans, and insolently defying a judge; with 
using profane language; and with hostility to 
the American system. 

Adams, on the other hand, was denounced 
as a monarchist, as an aristocrat, as an old 
Federalist in disguise, as a man who had 
changed his party but not his principles, as 
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AN OLD CARTOON OF JACKSON 
This depicts an incident toward the end of the president’s administration when his power 


was weakening and his cabinet was resigning, 
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a ruler above the law and blind to duty. He 
was charged with assuming power not granted 
by the Constitution in claiming the right to 
send Ministers to Panama against the will and 
without the consent of the Senate. He was 
charged with causing the loss of the British 
West Indian trade by mismanagement; with 
gross extravagance in the expenditure of public 
money; with having fed all his life at the 
public crib; with having received such great 
sums of public money as salaries, outfits, and 
allowances for the many offices he had held 
that the grand total was equal to sixteen dol- 
lars for every day of his life since he first 
drew breath. He was a Northern man from 
a free State, he had used Federal patronage 
to influence elections, had corrupted the civil 
service, had quarrelled with his father, was the 
friend of duellists, had written a scurrilous 
poem against Jefferson, was an enemy of the 
West, and while at St. Petersburg had sur- 
rendered a beautiful American servant girl to 
the Emperor of Russia. 


The campaign resulted in the election of 
Jackson by an electoral vote of 178 to 83 


for Adams. Jackson received approxi- 

mately 647,000 popular 
Victory votes to 508,000 popular 
See votes for Adams. William 
J MacDonald, in ‘‘Jefferson- 
ackson 


ian Democracy,” gives us 
this characterization of the 
election and its results: 


To personal vindication of Jackson was 
added emphatic popular endorsement of the 
social and political order with which he was 
identified. In the election of Jackson the 
people of the United States turned their backs 
on their early principles of statesmanship, and 
entrusted the conduct of the federal govern- 
ment to an untrained, self-willed, passionate 
frontier soldier. That he was not of the old 
school was, in the eyes of his supporters, a 
commendation. It was as idle then as it is 
now to bemoan the change. A great democ- 
racy will never be governed for long to- 
gether by its best men, but by its average. To 
the average voter in 1828, Jackson was a 
great popular leader because they held him to 
be also a typical democrat. With him, democ- 
racy springs into the saddle. It had yet to 
show how well it could ride. 


If the contest twenty-eight years before 
could rightly be called the “revolution of 
1800,” the election of Jackson might 
equally well be termed the “revolution of 
1828.” It was not that great decisions had 
been made with respect to national poli- 
cies, for they had not. In the main, the 
attitude of the president-elect toward the 
great problems of the day was unknown. 
But a change had come in the spirit of the 
government. It was no longer in the hands 
of those who were thought of as experts. 
It was turned over to the people. The 
theory came to prevail that the common 
people were capable not only of selecting 
officials but of participating in the govern- 
ment. Beard and Beard in “The Rise of 
American Civilization” characterize Gen- 
eral Jackson and give indication of the 
meaning which attended his elevation to 
the presidency: 


Jackson’s opponents, of course, sneered be- 
cause he was rough in manner, smoked an old 
pipe, chewed tobacco profusely, told stories 
that could not be printed, loafed around with 
a week’s bristles on his face, and wore soiled 
clothes. John Quincy Adams, who knew 
Jackson well, could hardly suppress his 
anguish when Harvard gave “the brawler from 
Tennessee” the degree of doctor of laws. It 
was not a pure accident that Jackson’s chief 
regret at the end of his presidential course was 
“that he had never had an opportunity to 
shoot Clay or hang Calhoun.” But the con- 
tempt of his enemies only endeared him the 
more to the masses, especially as all charges 
were discreetly counterbalanced by news that 
he regularly read the Bible, recited countless 
lines of Watts’ doleful hymns, and asked the 
blessing at the table. Moreover, those who 
saw him dressed in his best, with his pipe, 
and plug laid aside, bowing in his courtliest 
manner, concluded that the discreditable tales 
about him were partisan falsehoods. 
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CARLOS DAVILA 


trends of the nitrate industry—an 
industry upon which the pros- 
perity of Chile and the well-being 
of its inhabitants largely depend. 


NITRATE INDUSTRY 


Since the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, Chile has 
been in possession of the largest 
deposits of natural nitrates in the 


mineral deposits that until the 
World War, Chile had a virtual 
monopoly. And the world needed 
Chilean nitrates. They were the 
best fertilizers to be found and 
farmers in every country pur- 
chased them in order to increase 
the productivity of the soil. Not 
only did the Chilean government 
make a handsome profit by ex- 
ploiting several of the nitrate de- 
posits but it also levied an export 
tax of twelve dollars a ton on all 
sales made to foreign customers. 
In fact, the revenue derived from 
the nitrate industry was for many 
years sufficient to pay half the 
government’s expenses. 

Thus it was that the people of 








CHILE EMBARKS UPON 
SOCIALISTIC REGIME 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 

in Soviet Russia. Indeed, since the re- 
moval of Sefior Davila there has been con- 
siderable talk of a truly communistic order 
in Chile. Finally, there is the possibility 
that the socialistic junta will not carry out 
all its policies but will pursue a moderate 
course resulting in no major or funda- 
mental changes. 


SOCIALIZATION 


Since the overthrow of President Davila, 
however, the principal desire of the junta 
appears to be the creation of a “Chile for 
the Chileans.’ Members have declared 
for a reorganization which will free Chile 
from the control of foreign capital. They 
would have the government take over the 
basic industries, thus delivering them from 
foreigners who now own and direct them. 
They would make available to the masses 
privileges which have until the present 
been enjoyed only by the landed aristoc- 
racy. Thus they have suggested that the 
radio, the press, the theatres be placed 
under governmental control so as more 
effectively to educate the masses. 

Whatever trend the Chilean revolution 
may take, it is important to examine the 
underlying causes of the upheaval because 
of its unusual nature and because of its 
possible consequences upon other South 
American governments. While revolutions 
in South America are not uncommon, the 
coup d’état in Santiago differs widely from 
previous governmental crises on that con- 
tinent. In the past, military dictatorships 
have been overthrown by groups demand- 
ing democratic government or by other 
dictatorships, but the reorganization of a 
country along socialistic lines, such as 
those contemplated by the present leaders 
in Chile, is a novel experience. Already 
its effects have been felt in other countries. 
Certain sections of the press in Argentina 
and Brazil have sung the praises of the 
Chilean revolution and have espoused the 
cause of the workers in their countries. 

In examining the principal causes of the 
Chilean affair, due stress must be placed 
upon both political and economic develop- 
ments of the past few years. Those famil- 
iar with events in that country have antici- 
pated changes in the government which 
would be provoked not by any incapacity 
on the part of President Montero, who was 
elected last October, but by the general 
discontent of the people arising out of the 
burden of the depression. There has been 
a growing tendency among Chilean workers 
to demand radical changes. They have in- 
sisted that jobs be found for them and 
that they be given an opportunity to live 
more comfortably. The unfortunate con- 
ditions which have existed among Chilean 
laborers is directly linked to the recent 


Chile were not heavily burdened 
with taxes because the govern- 
ment relied upon the production of nitrates 
for its revenue. But they received other 
benefits equally important. With the open- 
ing of the mines in the northern section of 
the country, thousands of workers found 
employment in the recovery of nitrates 
from the soil. And the farmers in the cen- 
tral regions also profited. They sold their 
agricultural products to feed the workers 
in the nitrate fields and they sold their 
mules to assist in the exploitation of this 
natural resource. Until the close of the 
war, Chile was prosperous because of this 
one industry. 


But the restoration of peace brought 
about a decided change in Chile’s position 
as the great nitrate producer of the world. 
During the conflict, Germany had been un- 
able to obtain nitrates from Chile due to 
the blockades enforced by her enemies. 
And she had to have nitrates for the 
manufacture of munitions. As a result, 
Germans developed a process of making 
synthetic nitrate which proved highly suc- 
cessful. After the war, the synthetic in- 
dustry was in a position to supply many 
of the markets which had formerly ob- 
tained their nitrates from Chile. 


DIFFICULT STRAITS 


With this new supply of nitrate suddenly 
thrown upon world markets, the price took 
a violent slump and Chile was placed in 
sore financial straits. It soon became ap- 
parent that the nitrate fields of northern 
Chile, in order successfully to compete 
with the producers of artificial nitrates, 
would have to be reorganized 
along more modern lines; that 


world. So extensive were these 


they could no longer dispose of their prod- 
ucts to workers in the nitrate fields. There 
was the further complaint that the industry 
had been sold out to foreign capitalists. 
Whatever logic or merit these arguments 
may have had, it is not to be denied that 
the decline of the nitrate industry has had a 
decided effect upon the masses of Chileans, 
has brought the nation to the very brink 
of bankruptcy, and has a direct relation to 
the recent revolution. 

It was due largely to these conditions 
that the revolution of a year ago was pro- 
voked. The people rose up against the 
military dictatorship of Carlos Ibafiez who 
had been in power since 1927. Prior to 
last July he ruled with an iron hand simply 
because anyone who opposed his govern- 
ment was immediately exiled. In July, 
however, the financial situation of the 
country became critical. 

For the first time in its history, Chile 
was unable to meet the interest payments 
on the money it had borrowed abroad and 
was obliged to default on its foreign bonds. 
After a revolutionary movement in protest 
of the Ibafiez régime, the president left 
the country. A provisional government 
held office until the October elections 
which resulted in the victory of Dr. Juan 
Esteban Montero, the recent president. 


RISE OF RADICALS 


The government under President Mon- 
tero failed materially to improve the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. And the 
radical elements, the activities of which 
had been suppressed under Colonel Ibafiez, 
were allowed to return. During recent 
months they have made attempts to over- 
throw the government by such tactics as 
general strikes. In April, the situation be- 
came acute as a general run on the central 
bank in addition to political disturbances 
caused widespread unrest. At that time 
the cabinet was reorganized and martial 
law was declared by the president. While 
these disturbances were not attributed to 
any particular group of radicals, they were 
characteristic of the general uneasiness and 
discontent existing among the people of 
Chile. The radical elements have been grad- 
ually increasing in power. The increase of 
unemployment and the general business 
depression have led many people into their 
ranks. They were finally successful in 
overthrowing the government and creating 
the “socialistic republic” early in this 
month. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


The United States and Great Britain are 
the principal foreign countries having in- 
terests in Chile. Subjects of both nations 
have made large investments in Chilean 
enterprises. Should the policies announced 
by the new government be put into effect, 
business interests in both countries would 
feel direct consequences. It is estimated 
that American investments in Chile 


amount to more than $700,000,000. Not 
only are there heavy investments in Co- 
sach, the large nitrate company, but the 
large copper mines of the country are 
chiefly owned by American capitalists. 
Large sums of money are tied up in public 
utilities in Chile—street cars, telephones, 
cables, telegraphs and air services. Com- 
panies such as the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, the American 
and Foreign Power Company, the Grace 
Steamship Company, in addition to sev- 
eral banks, are all represented in Chile. 

Aside from these interests, there are 
countless private citizens in this country 
who have purchased Chilean bonds many 
of which, while not paying interest at the 
present time, are considered sound invest- 
ments. Should the new government decide 
to set up a system of complete socialism 
under the direct control of the state, these 
investors would suffer heavy losses both 
direct and indirect. While in power, Sefior 
Davila indicated that foreign investors 
need have no fear of losing their invest- 
ments, but he was ousted because of ex- 
cessive moderation. It is always within 
the realm of possibility that the junta will 
undertake to make a complete job of giv- 
ing “Chile to the Chileans” by confiscating 
all foreign property and repudiating debts 
owed to foreigners. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS 


There is a final aspect of the Chilean 
experiment to which we have already re- 
ferred and which should not be overlooked 
—the possible effects upon other South 
American countries. So-called radical 
groups are organized more or less effi- 
ciently in other nations on that continent. 
Peru, Argentina and Uruguay all have their 
organizations which for years have been at- 
tempting to establish governments along 
communistic or socialistic lines. The Aso- 
ciacion Popular Revolucionaria Americana, 
or APRA as it is commonly called, has 
been striving to gain governmental control 
of Peru for some time. Its leader, who 
was a candidate for the presidency in the 
elections of last fall, was defeated but the 
movement has considerable influence and 
may in the future come into power. What- 
ever may be the outcome of the political 
upheaval in Chile, it is certain that it has 
evoked certain misgivings in these other 
countries as to the future of their own sys- 
tems of government. 





It was announced in London on June 14 
that the British government was sending a 
warship to Callao, Peru, “in order to be 
ready in case of need for protection of 
British interests in Chile.” The British 
Foreign Office considers the situation in 
Chile as serious and has informed Parlia- 
ment that the interests of British subjects 
in that country would receive protection. 





machines would have to take 
the place of the men who ex- 
tracted the mineral from the 
soil. A new process was dis- 
covered which would lower 
the cost of production. 

Last year, the nitrate indus- 
try of Chile underwent a com- 
plete reorganization. Instead 
of tens of small companies, a 
grouping of the industry into 
one company under the name 
of Cosach was effected. As a 
recompense for its holdings 
and for its agreement to abol- 
ish the export tax, the Chilean 
government was given one-half 
of the stock in the newly 
formed company. The con- 
trol of the concern was, how- 
ever, in the hands of Ameri- 
can capitalists, the Guggen- 
heim interests. 

Not all Chileans looked 
upon the formation of Cosach 
with favor. The workers real- 
ized that it meant the end of 
their jobs since machines 
would supplant manual labor. 
The agricultural interests of 
the central region knew that 
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Electrical Manufacturers 


Adopt 


Unemployment Insurance Program 


Approve Swope Plan by Which Jobless Workers Are 
Assured of Financial Assistance from Fund 
Contributed to by Employer and Employee 


The National Electrical Manufacturing 
Association, composed of 300 member 
companies which employ 200,000 workers, 
has made the first organized effort of any 
industry as a whole to provide for the se- 
curity of its workers during a period of de- 
pression. The Association has adopted the 
Swope Unemployment Insurance Plan 
which proposes that mutual contributions 
be made by the companies and the work- 
ers into a fund, from which payments will 
be made to unemployed workers until they 
are able to secure positions. 

The author of the plan, Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, is prominent among members of the 
business world because of his continuous 
attempts to bring about closer cooperation 
between employers and employees. He re- 
cently received the Gold Medal award of 
the National Institute of Social Sciences in 
recognition of his public service in origi- 
nating the Swope Plan. The plan was first 
brought to the attention of the Electrical 
Association in the latter part of 1931, and 
a short time ago representatives of all the 
member companies met at a_ conference 
and decided to launch the experiment in 
the electrical industry. 

The provisions of the plan require each 
individual company to solicit the signatures 
of 60 per cent or more of its workers be- 
fore it can operate under this system. The 
employees must have had a previous con- 
nection with the firm for a year. The 
workers, who are thus available and who 
wish to be included in the plan, are known 
as participating employees. The others 
are called non-participating. The partici- 
pating employees contribute one per cent 
of their actual wages (except when earn- 
ings are 50 per cent below normal) over a 
period of five years. The company makes 
an equal contribution for each employee. 

If a participating worker has contributed 
to the fund for six months and after that 
time loses his position, he is entitled to 
draw from this fund 50 per cent of his 
normal average earnings (not exceeding 20 
dollars a week) for a period of ten weeks. 
If at any time there is more money being 
paid out of the fund than is being taken in, 
all employees who still have positions, 
whether participating or non-participating, 
are required to contribute an additional 


one per cent of their earnings to the fund. 
The company also duplicates this amount. 
When the emergency has been met and 
normal conditions have been brought about 
once again, the non-participating workers 
are no longer bound to contribute. 

In ordinary times only 70 per cent of 
the fund is made available for unemploy- 
ment purposes. Most of the remainder is 
used for the purpose of extending loans to 
participating employees when they are in 
need of credit. The loans cannot exceed 
$200 in value. A very small portion of 
the fund is set aside to be loaned to 
former employees who are temporarily in 
need of assistance. If a_ participating 
member leaves his position, all that he has 
contributed is returned to him, including 
an additional small amount of interest. 
The employer is likewise remunerated in 
return for the contributions which he made 
for this particular employee. 

The unemployment plan, while it is new 
in this country, has been prevalent in a 
number of European countries since the 
late war. But whether it will be widely 
adopted here remains to be seen. There 
is, however, a movement in this direction 
at the present time. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has form- 
ulated a plan for unemployment reserves 
which in many respects resembles the 
Swope Plan. Its chief difference is that 
the employees do not contribute to the 
benefit fund except in case of emergencies. 

The Wisconsin legislature has passed a 
law requiring employers to provide unem- 
ployment benefits if they do not do so vol- 
untarily. The Interstate Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance, composed of 
representatives of the governors of the 
states of New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, has reported in favor of the compul- 
sory establishment of state-wide systems of 
unemployment reserves. The Special 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
of the United States Senate has agreed that 
unemployment insurance is advisable and 
should be handled by the states on a com- 
pulsory basis. 





WAR DEPARTMENT 


The Senate, when it voted on the appro- 
priation bill for 








SMOKESTACK AND PRESSURE TANK 
Which help to bring electricity into the home 


the War Depart- 
ment on June 9, 
refused to uphold 
the action previ- 
ously taken by the 
House in dropping 
2,000 army offi- 
cers. The upper 
branch of the leg- 
islature stood un- 
alterably opposed 
to making such a 
drastic reduction 
in the personnel of 
the army. Despite 
this fact, the bill 
as finally accepted 
by the Senate pro- 
vides for consid- 
erable economies 
in the War De- 
partment for the 
next fiscal year. 
The total appro- 
priation provided 
by the Senate bill 
is $3,000,000 less 
than the House 
bill, more than 
$21,000,000 less 
than the estimates 
submitted by the 
president in his 
budget message 
last December. 
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ARMY ENCAMPS IN WASHINGTON 








War Veterans Invade Washington to Demand 
Payment of Bonus Certificates 


Nearly a month has passed since a small 
group of World War veterans marched 
into the capital city, stating their inten- 
tion of remaining until Congress enacted 
legislation which would enable them to re- 
ceive full payment of their bonus certifi- 
cates. At first, their threat to “sit on the 
door of the capitol” until this money was 
made available to them was not taken se- 
riously by District authorities. Similar 
marches had been made on Washington in 
the past. But it was soon realized that the 
veterans were not to be thwarted in their 
plan. Additiona! forces from every sec- 
tion of the country have swollen the 
“bonus army” in Washington to around 
20,000. 

Temporary camps have been set up 
throughout the city in an attempt to house 
and feed the veterans. However, as the 
capital authorities were wholly unprepared 
for this emergency, the crude accommoda- 
tions which have been hastily arranged for, 
are proving inadequate. A large number 
of the men are living entirely out of doors, 
making it impossible to obtain shelter from 
rains which have drenched the camps on 
numerous occasions. Hundreds of them 
have contracted illnesses due to their un- 
healthy surroundings. Several emergency 
hospitals have been provided to care for 
the ailing men. And despite the critical 
situation which has arisen, the veterans are 
not only determined to remain, but they 
are urging others to come. 

Their cause was greatly bolstered on 
Wednesday, June 15. On that day the 
Patman bill, which provides for immedi- 
ate issuance of $2,400,000,000 in currency 
to discharge the government’s obligations 
to the veterans, was passed by the House 
of Representatives by 209-176 vote. The 
total amount of this money, under the 
present law, is not due the ex-soldiers until 
1945. However, if the Patman bill is ap- 
proved by the Senate, and signed by the 
president, the veterans will immediately be 
paid in full. But such a possibility at the 
present time appears to be remote. 

The majority in the Senate are said to 
be hostile to the bill, and even if that 
body should give its approval, President 
Hoover has definitely stated that he would 
veto it. Then the bill would be sent back 
to Congress where it would have to obtain 
a two-thirds majority in both the House 
and the Senate. This would mean, by 
comparison with the first vote in the 
House, that many members would have to 
change their votes. And it is even less 
likely that the Senate could muster the 
requisite number of votes to pass over the 
presidential veto. Thus it is to be seen 
that the veterans are fighting against un- 
favorable odds. 

What.do they propose to do if this legis- 
lation is not enacted? They have ex- 


pressed their intention of remaining as 
long as it is necessary to receive full pay- 
ment of their certificates. In other words, 
if Congress adjourns without meeting their 
demands, they will still be here when Con- 
gress convenes in December. Such is the 
problem that is now facing the District 
authorities. In addition to administering 
relief to the capital’s own unemployed, the 
officials are also having to supervise the 
relief work for the veterans. This situa- 
tion is being mitigated, however, by private 
contributions from persons throughout the 
country. 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the “bonus seekers” are 
justified in their demands of the govern- 
ment. Representative Ragon, of Arkansas, 
believes that the veterans are acting wholly 
within their rights. He says: 


It would let the Government discharge a 
debt it owes to the veterans and it is the 
best way offered to distribute funds rehabili- 
tating the purchasing power of the country. 
I think it would do more to restore prosperity 
than any other one thing. 


Those who oppose the bill maintain that 
the government has already been more 
generous to its war heroes than other na- 
tions. It is pointed out that Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Canada com- 
bined, will spend this year for so-called 
“veterans relief” a total of about $891,- 
190,360 or some 10 per cent less than the 
government at Washington. Furthermore, 
those in opposition contend that issuing 
$2,400,000,000 additional currency for the 
veterans at the present time would nullify 
most of the benefits to be derived from 
balancing the budget. The New Republic, 
writing editorially, expresses its disapproval 
of the “bonus seekers”: 


There are millions of Americans who are 
desperately in need of assistance who are not 
war veterans....We object to pressure on the 
government by a special class for the benefit 
of its own members, whether these are wat 
veterans or millionaires; and we only regret 
that those newspapers and individvals who are 
now excoriating the former for their actions 
are not equally zealous in rebuking the latter 
when they follow similar tactics. 





Governor General Theodore Roosevelt 
seems to be enjoying considerable success 
in directing the affairs of the Philippine 
Islands. It is reported that the governor 
has made himself very popular with the 
people, and that no other man has ever 
been able to win their confidence so quickly. 
Recently Mr. Roosevelt made an extended 
tour of the islands, meeting officials of the 
cities and provinces. He, however, did 
more than this for he made it a practice 
to establish direct contact with the peo- 
ple. This action has won him the title of 
the “poor man’s governor.” 





